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SOME CONFUSIONS 


T IS sometimes startling to find that those who talk most glibly about 

art and beauty—nor do we solely refer to those who plaintively or 
boastingly or defiantly proclaim that they “love Beauty”—are at least 
partially ignorant of the true meanings of the terms they use. A re- 
cent discussion, which had to do with the necessity that poetry (that 
any fine art) must be universal, comes to mind. It progressed for some 
time before we were fetched up by the realization that somewhere en 
route our vis-a-vis had gone off on another road—the universality about 
which he was talking was quite another thing than that we had in mind. 
It was essential, then, to retrace to the point where confusion began. 
And we were impressed anew with the importance of bringing clarity 
to the definitions of terms and with the frequency of errors traceable 
to a failure to do so. 

This importance and this frequency is certainly as applicable in 
the field of poetry as in any other. To begin with there is the confusion 
which exists in regard to the meaning of poetry itself, the confusion for 
instance, between the work of the artisan and the artist to which SPIRIT 
has sought to bring its own solution. Poetry has never been definitively 
analyzed, it is true; it doubtless never will be since it is concerned with 
that which defies the exactness of measure. There are those, however, 
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who, in defining poetry, have come very near to success, have given the 
world definitions that are satisfying for workable, if not scientific, pur- 
pose. And it is extremely illuminating to discover that all of these de- 
finers, irrespective of the times in which they live, are in agreement on 
a common denominator—the emotional content of poetry. This is true 
even of those who point to that content yet blithely proceed to ignore 
.it either in its embodiment in their own work or in seeking it when 
they critically examine the work of others. This may come from mak- 
ing no distinction between emotion and sentiment but more often it 
results from a misunderstanding of poetry’s function in regard to emo- 
tion itself. 

The versifier, honestly seeking to be a poet, is possibly the most 
bewildered. He is very earnest in his assurance that he is emotional; 
he feels for humanity, he is indignant at injustice, he loves his child, he 
is grieved at the loss of a friend. Because of this, is he thus an indi- 
vidual set apart? But he writes about these emotional experiences, his 
advocate will argue; he knows the rudiments and refinements of verse 
craftsmanship and every line he writes is concerned with his emotions. 
Yet so do countless others, who are alike in their belief that mere articu- 
lateness is all required. They have not gone sufficiently deeply; they 
have overlooked the fact that emotional experience can be reported as 
objectively and coldly as the day’s dealings in the stock market; they 
regard their reader as a recepticle into which they may drop any bits of 
information irrespective of the results thereafter. They consider the 
reader merely in a passive role, whereas the reader, too, has an active 
function which the poet must induce him to exercise. 

The versifier, too, becomes confused at times in his definition of 
universality. If he is to be a poet, however, he must realize that this is 
also tied in with emotion, which is itself universal. The solution is not 
achieved by writing of the processes of breathing which is universal to 
the animal. No more is it achieved by writing of love of which every 
man is capable. Essays have been written on love which, irrespective of 
their merits, cause no quickening of the reader’s pulse. The neatly 
turned sonnet in which the poet describes how he met Gloria, how she 
affected him, and how he will grieve if she does not reciprocate his love, 
may evoke less sensation than “no taxation without representation.” It 
is the evocation in the reader not of sensation but of emotion itself 
which achieves the end that the poet must seek, which lifts his concern 
with emotion off the level of that which is cloisteredly personal onto 
the plane of the universal. It is in this evocation, this unmeasurable 
intangible, that the secret of poetry lies. 
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FAREWELL IN WARTIME 


Let us quickly say Good-bye, 
That the parting hurt us less. 

(As if the pain that blinds the eye 
Shock the heart from loneliness! ) 


Do not turn to watch me go; 
Rather, look to our next meeting. 
(As if the farewell, spoken slow, 
Anticipate the lover’s greeting!) 


Dream of me. Do what you will 
To hold my face, and voice, and laughter. 
(As if, when memory is still, 
Realization follow after!) 
VirGINIA LINDAUER. 


FOR HER COMING 


Now do I conjure thee, sweet Spring, 

Out through bough and up through earthen plot, 
Down from throat of every winged thing 

That winter-wise its music has forgot; 


I ask such an immortal blossoming 

As never yet took mortal by surprise, 

A madder, wilder, newer song to sing 

And sung more sweetly to more darling skies; 


Soon, soon! Be quick to welcome her, make haste! 
Unfold, uncurl, burst out, spring forth and be 
Excessively yourself in flower and waste 

Of profuse-petaled white supremacy; 


Be quite-so-sweet, be never-before-so-fair, 

Be loveliness to make a heart unsteady 

With what is most exquisitely earth and air; 

I beg, command of you, O Spring—be ready! 
MARIANNE LaCrorx Moore. 
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SONG OF AN AMERICAN SOLDIER 
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Forth to the wars I go, 
Looking for beauty, 
Heart singing its newest songs 


Of love and duty. 


When this dark storm is gone 
And I go home, 

There'll be no joys to seek— 
Songs I’ll have none. 


Bones will grow senescent, 
Thoughts become sour; 
Heart shrink from the onset 
Of the last hour. 


Better if I go now 
To die with the strong, 
Than come to a heritage 
Of world without song. 
MICHAEL VESELENAK. 


RUSH HOUR 


Aboard this trolley I become again 

Brief pastor of my momentary flocks 

Who cannot know my travail and my pain. 
Coming, they drop their dimes into the box, 

And choose within the swaying nave their places. 
Bringing their agonies and dumb defeat, 

They stare outside with blank averted faces, 

Nor ask for bread, nor know that they should eat. 


My little flock, (I stammer folly now) 
I yearn to bear you all in Christ this day— 
The weak, the strong, the scandalized, the scorner— 
And long to loose the living word somehow, 
Before you answer the imperious corner, 
Before you go unhealed your tangent way! 
JoacH™ Smet, O.CarRM. 




















FABLE 


Awakening at night he found 

The earth he knew was strangely bound 
For somewhere deep and dark in time. 
And so he clutched his narrow bed 
Against the planetary climb 

As winds went wheeling round his head 
And years sped by like flying herds 
With cries half bovine and half birds’. 


Eventually he was able 
To call this a fantastic fable, 
For though the winds of time be shrill, 
Since time and space were in accord 
He need not fear, for he was still 
Within the bosom of the Lord. 
And yet it took both prayer and rum 
To reach his equilibrium. 
FraNcis MAGUIRE. 


THE FIRST SEPARATION 


The Army takes me over; it clothes and feeds 
My body, states and reaffirms its care. 

With every man upon this post, my needs 

Are heard. Deeply we breathe the Kansas air... 
And we have horses and the rolling plains; 

We have the music marching, flags that run 
Before us in the wind—and a friend’s deep pains 
Are in the hand’s firm clasp which we have won. 


One thing: there is no end, no rest to give 

In thoughts of what I left—you and your heart 

That beat against me, and for which I live, 

Your hand upon me when we came to part. 

Sunsets and Kansas stars and gifts they have 

Cannot outweigh the gifts that your smile gave. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 
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EL MOLEH RACHAMIM 
(God Full of Mercy) 


While psalms are chanted at the grave 
The Rabbi prays: “The life God gave 


He takes again.” The cantors sing 
“El Moleh ...” In remembering 


Her child one leaf upon life’s tree 
New hostage to eternity. 


The dream made flesh, the golden one 
Now touched by death, her first-born son. 


The young choir sings. Her dream is ended 
Her grief not fully comprehended: 


He could have freed her of duress, 
By Kaddish patched her mortal dress. 


And by the Sanctification spoken 
Make new her life, aged and broken. 


“Moleh Rachamim,” the cantors sing, 
““Amen,” she answers whispering. 
pe 


All sorrows borne in years before 
But led to grief’s embittered core. 


Now wrapped within a night-black shawl 
Her citadel, a wailing wall, 


No strength for tears, each breath a sigh 
She dares not blame, nor question why 


Some hearts so early are bereft, 
Youth taken and the aged left. 


She stands beside a bolted door 


Her heart transcending death no more, 




















A page where grief has left its stamp, 
A light gone black, an oilless lamp. 


The North wind wails and cries like one 
Lamenting for an only son. 
FANIA KRUGER. 


A PRAYER IN SPRING 
O give us light. 


The splendor of returning March: 

Candescent violet of the evening hour 
Dropping its pure and planet-pulsing arch 

Over the earth’s faint-odored folded flower— 
The cloven crocus, saturate with rime, 

Lacing the water-woodland where I climb, 

Or by the pebbled borders of the shed 
Drinking the rain-drip flashed from overhead— 
And through the nimbus of the dawn, the birds 
Framing and floating wide their liquid thirds. . . 
O shadowed image of unshadowed God, 

Sweet seasonal world of crocus, bird and brook, 
Thy face, though dim beside the face of God, 

Is quick with glory of His hidden look. 


O Light in Light, 
Give us to taste of everlasting light. 


For there is darkness fallen on all lands, 

Though skies still emanate the light; 

Though still in every yard, on knees and hands 
Bowed o’er the dawn of instantaneous spring, 
Child stoops to tulip with a cry like fright; 
Though robins still from cope and gable ring, 
Glassing their song-globes down the copper slope; 
Though radiance still through wood and way be flung, 
The Light grows faint in every human face, 

And human eyes with bitter tears are wrung, 
Worn dim with soundless weeping without hope. 
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None turns to God, to change the sore to sweet; 
But all men seek with sighing smiles to hide 

The satin-slippered death of riven feet, 

And velvet-covered bleeding of the side. 

What way to turn? the darkened mouth has cried. 


O Light in Light! 


O weave us with the smallest flower 

That rocks Thy splendor through a wind-worked hour. 
Bind us to Thee by worship of Thy will; 

Over our souls, that wait Thy hovering will, 
Shoot forth Thy sparkling Spirit to create; 

With strength of Christ’s red sacramental years, 
Touch us and shake us with tumultuous tears, 
And fling us sweetly to the quaking ground, 
With stormings, stormings of prevailing grace. 
Weave us, O weave us with the light around— 
These perfect hills and intervales of spring, 

The vibrant tulip staring to the child, 

The floating crystals from the robin’s ring, 
And scattered water through the birchen wild. 
Weave us together, soul and splendid soul, 

That light grow greater in these darkening days, 
And Thou from flower and face be rendered praise. 
Make us such lamps as sun and crocus are: 

Truly Thy glory spills the crocus-star. 

Sphered in its trembling lucern, sleeps 

A light irradiate from Thy luminous deeps— 

As all things, dark or dim or splendorous, frame 
The irised aura of Thy classic Flame. 


And purer than Plotinus strove to teach, 

Lo I have known a Brightness, warm with love, 
Gush from the core of holy deed and speech: 

Light of the Saints, such winnowed Light and wild, 
Poured out of depths that hide the hovering Dove, 
The Father, and the everlasting Child. 


O triune Light, the days grow dark and still. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 























THE MIRROR 


O not by Phidias’s art alone 
Was shaped the unresisting stone! 


When marble or the poet’s word 
Gives a dream birth, lets song be heard, 


Be sure the image is but part 
Of beauty mirrored in the heart... 


Within blind Homer’s Odyssey 
Shine cities he could never see. 
M. Wuitcoms Hess. 


SONG FOR APRIL 


Ah, why should the bow of song be strung 
Ever, ever with pain? 
Has beauty no vibrant cord that rings? 
Is her shaft to the dull heart vain? 
Weave her, April, twist for her, April, whipcords of purple rain. 


Music, put down your bow of yew, 
Fashioned, twofold, of sorrow— 
Past regretting and present rue— 
That the heart may forget unhappy things 
In thought of a rare tomorrow; 
Bend a bow-stave of winter’s going, 
With pale green wheat-furrows through the snowing. 


Wing the arrows of song with light, 

April, and sudden sun 
Flooding the long bare hills, or bright 
Blue of the sky and fair, soft weather, 
With a slanting storm for a dark guide-feather, 
That the heart may thrill in a panic of flight, 

Yet with the song be won. 

Mary GRANT. 
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TO THE SULLEN SHADE OF 
JEREMY BENTHAM 


Beaver and wren for dam and nest 
Labor their poor, pragmatic best 

On shapes immemorably old 

To shield their broods against the cold. 


But only man, God’s joyous fool, 
Can draw a plan and guide a tool 
To build for beauty as he wills 
Despising death and lesser ills. 
J. G. E. Hopkins. 


SONG OF THE WORKERS 
(Boston Communist Roars at Chairman.—News Item) 


Divisible by trees and birds 

Are songs whose singing shelter words 
From black browed laborers in the park 
Who preach a gospel in the dark. 


What avails the flying wing 

To shoeless men who cannot sing, 
Why the greenness of the larch 
With breadless men upon the march? 


The song of maids from Astolat 

Is harsh as valves beneath a vat. 

And Agamemnon’s woe is less 

Than garment workers without press. 


The Sussex hills must shed their leaves 
Or else sprout wheat in yellow sheaves, 
And waters of the Nile be black 

As miners buried by a shack. 


The sinisters who shape their song 
To heal the worker of a wrong 

Have anvils fresh with iron shoes 
For music which they cannot use. 
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No paean ever raised by Marx 
Defeated skies diffuse with larks 
Or baked a bread to fill a mouth 

By scorning birds who follow south. 


But always shall bright birds appear 
On spring-time branches every year 
And music mend the heart with thread 
As fibrous as their cry for bread. 
Rosert Davip O’Brien, S.J. 


BOY TO WIND 


Tell me wind, 

under the trees, 

where is my brother? 

I feel . . . something is near 
but do not see nor hear: 

is it the leaves? 

Tell me wind. 


Little brother with curly hair, 

I know, I know he is somewhere. 
Little wind uncover 

or take me, too, over; 

I can’t play alone. 

It’s hurting me, 

air’s thick. I'll smother. 

Wind don’t go, till you tell me, 
tell me, where is brother? 


I’ve asked my mother 

and it makes her cry: 

and dad says “Up, up in the sky.” 

But I know—why, there... 

No, just the wind 

in the grass the geese has thinned. 
Hiyiarp WIGHT. 
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THE MARK OF GOD 


Each sorrow is the leaven of a man. 

It is the fierce ingredient which lifts 

And stirs the clay of selfishness, and shifts 

The wounded heart into the total plan. 

Our sorrow is the only force which can 

Unmake our vanities, and close the rifts 

Of secret wrongs. It is the gift of gifts, 

The mark of God upon the human clan. 

And yet I shrink from what is now begun. 

Of bitter draughts, this bitterness is chief; 

This token of a stature to be won, 

This substance of eternity, this grief! 

Oh let it be to me as morning sun, 

Life-water at the root and on the leaf! 
CATHERINE LE MasTER EcKRICH. 


FEMINIST 


Woman, striving to excel 

Man where man has mastered well, 
Long the way that you must go, 
Lone—yet you would have it so. 


Clench your soul and set your eye, 
Climb your hill and scale your sky, 
Nothing man can make or do 

Need unnerve or baffle you. 


Search the squirming microplasm, 
Stretch the bridge across the chasm, 
Raise up cities; rule them, too:— 
Yet, O brave new woman, who, 


While you match man’s noblest art, 
Who will ease your husband’s heart? 
Who will cool your sick son’s face, 
Or rear a girl to fill your place? 
HELEN M. MCCADDEN. 
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PRAYER OF WOMEN 


And strength, Lord, 
The ancient prayer 


That Moses prayed, and Oedipus, impaled on a terrible crag of knowl- 
edge. 


Horror throttles a hemisphere. 

Sorrow nuzzles the heart. 

Physical torture woofs the many-threaded torture of the mind. 
A gorilla rises, difform, to strangle spiritual good, 

Misshapen shadow 

Demoniac over the world. 


We have no knowledge of millions, Lord, 

(Though millions crust the grain fields 

Cast off shells of the monster War.) 

One Russian mother hearing the news on official tongue, 
One English wife watching a falling plane, 

One Czech girl staring at death over sabotage, 

A German woman drugged with ersatz— 

We taste earth sorrow in a thimble. 


Let it not be long, Lord, 

The heart closes, the hand falls, the mouth gives up. 

We do not expect a miracle, 

Samson or David. 

But we listen and the wind brings only the multitudinous sound 
Of weeping. 

Our eyes move and anger and fear and hate stare back 

Like figures carved huger than the landscape. 


Is there only endurance, Lord, 
The martyr’s act? 


Wisdom, too, that 
Climbing the craterous road 
We yet may know the silver bird, 
Her food, her ways 
Over the wild exhausted silence of the land 
And the old root humanity 
Sprout green again in peace. 
Vivian T. Vocr. 
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FOR ANOTHER SPRING 


There is no wind except the murky breath 

Of battle; the clock ticks out a little death 

Minute by heavy minute; there is no time. 

From a corrupted soil the creepers climb 

Spotted with crimson, to a blossoming 

Blighted and barren; there is no Spring. 

But deep in the fallow ground, intrinsic, wait 

The seeds of faith, small and immaculate. 
Maryory MI.er. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Upon their eyes that are comptometers 

Efficiently the clerkly sidewalk punches 

Shrewd figures, lean or fleshed with plushy paunches, 
Unending figures audited by stares 

That measure only difference of luck 

Made manifest by more or less smug roundness, 

By bland complacency—the zero look 

That gives a dollar-nimbused figure grandness. 


On a warped harpsichord of autumn grass 

The wind that comes from nowhere in the dusk 
Plays now an old hymn-tune of fragile grace— 
A haunted tune of living and of dying, 

With words elusive as remembered musk 

Or, in green air, the wake of wild birds flying. 
Like dust from ancient strings, small insects rise 
In a white cloud about me as I climb 

The hillroad up to algebra of trees 

And values set by land and sky and time. 


O eyes that are comptometers! Come tally 
What the hands gather here of light and shadow; 
Include upsurging growth in the heart’s meadow 
When crystal rain of early stars falls stilly; 
Add up brave wings gone gradually under 














The silver bough of dark; count, most of all, 
Immeasurable helium of wonder 
That lifts ecstatic spirit heaven-tall 
Until it is itself the stuff of scenes 
Too twined with God for survey by machines. 
JoHN MAHER Murphy. 


NIGHT AND WORLD WAR 


In the night time, the perilous night time, 
When the heart swerves wild on its way, 
Pleading even scant grace of the blind stumbling hours, 
They that fumble to let in the day, 

What is it wings into the chamber, 

Not by a window or door? 

Are there unshriven foes of the spirit 

I guessed not before? 

Will it flout me until the cock’s crowing 
Flares out to the sky, 

And the inchoate clouds of incorporate evil 
Are summoned, and fly? 


But my foe and old Earth’s are commingled, 
For she and her brood are as one, 
And perforce must she weld me an armor 
When daylight comes: out of the sun, 
The whisper of leaves lightly blowing, 
The desperate valor of strife 
That arms little beasts at their mothering, 
They, the dumb guardians of life. 
Fear—and he, too, is blind—is the foeman 
Of all who are bred by the earth, 
Born to tremble—yet fight and fight blindly 
To ensure life its birth. 
And these are our allies incarnate: the gold-arrowed sun, 
The little furred things that live cleanly and kindly, 
The waters that run. 
ALIcE Brown. 
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SONG FOR IRON LUTE 


Too fair earth made her; all too well 
It plotted eye and cheek and chin. 
So flowery is the citadel 

There seems no door to enter in. 


Have you seen white that shines through white, 
A rose that roses labor for, 

The grace that dreams behind the dance, 

A sweetness flowers neighbor for? 


So is she: as sweet each part, 
All fairness bodied, all bright made: 
But O! it is her merry heart, 
Her living faith makes me afraid. 
Tom Boccs 


TIME—MY TIME 


Reap me a day! 

Full with achievement: permanently weighed; 

Flung to the front of the past; preaching exemplar— 
I can if I will. Wanting in naught but evil; 

Such be my day. 

For none other divided, aimed at the Master’s portal: 
“Eloquent messenger, speak for an exiled mortal!” 


Mark me an hour! 

Sixty-minuted, fully intentioned hour; 

Ripe and matured; progressed in hardihood; 
Gathered with pleased surprise for my better powers; 
This be my hour. 

For none other divided; turned to the Master only: 
“Speak for a shackled exile, harried and lonely!” 


Count me a minute! 
Count it upon the scroll that lasts forever! 
Count it with all its likes that make an hour; 
Each an improvement on the one before it; 
This is my minute. 
These be the days, the hours—all to me given: 
“Time, my Time, buy me a place in heaven!” 
ARTHUR C. Winters, §.V.D. 
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ELECTRIC NIGHT 


Red neon signs obliterate 
The texture of dark; 
I ponder and wait 
For each commercial remark, 
Watching suggestions 
Like the torn questions 
Of man’s fate 
Bargaining with time. 
A bland nude, 
The letters climb 
Into idioms of food; 
Indolent, indiscreet 
The process fades—to repeat. 
The patient eye 
Wonders why 
So dull a routine 
Becomes obscene. 
Lucy Kent. 


THIS IS HER DOCTRINE 


Love covets no bright trail upon the heights; 

She would go fasting in a desert place, 

Sleep on the prayer-worn stones the lonely nights 

Clothed in the cool austerity of grace; 

Her holy converse knows no grill nor bar— 

Avila’s seraph learned this wisdom well 

Who sent her singing by the evening star 

To John the mystic kneeling in his cell. 

Love knows no terms; there is no bartering 

Of word or coin in all her gracious land; 

Spendthrift, her heart would spill each shining thing 

Into the warm curve of your hesitant hand; 

This is her doctrine, and your heritage— 

Come, let us kneel and read the luminous page! 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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REASON IN POETRY 


By GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


HE RELATIONSHIP of reason to poetic creation, falls naturally 
T and I hope reasonably into three main sections: Reason, applied to 
the technical practice and art of poetry, and to the intellectual matter of 
poetry; reason in its relation to the deepest and most mysterious co- 
existence of poetry with mysticism; and reason as a controlling element 
over the dangerous poetic adventure on the spiritual plane. Both genius 
and talent falsify the picture. Again there is the thing called poetic 
spontaneity, although there is no spontaneous generation of anything 
nor is there an unpremeditated art, or an art that does not derive from 
some source and have some intent. The untrained voice is none the less 
imitative, affected by the musical experience and development of ages 
past and even by a physical adaptation of the organs involved. 

What then is the genesis of the poetic urge? It is related to the 
genesis of the ability to walk. It is a sudden flash of perception by 
which proportion, rhythm, order and beauty are realized. The child’s 
steps are co-ordinated into that marvel of rhythm and balance which is 
what we call walking. And this sudden instant of co-ordination is also 
achieved when we ride our first bicycle, when we see and are moved by 
a first painting, when for the first time words in a certain order, notes 
in a certain order, sound to us in such a way that our spirit responds, 
understands and is prepared to re-create. Let the reader think back 
to his or her first bright illumination of the arts. For myself as re- 
gards poetry the flash came very late. I can name the instant, in a class- 
room and a few lines of Catullus. I am not ashamed to admit that the 
lines that moved me were the most obviously moving, the most ob- 
viously sentimental and indeed passionate. But what I would like to 
point out is that it was not the sense that moved me, it was the placing 
by Catullus of one word—deinde. That word sang to me—a simple 
word sang because of its placing. Nor am I ashamed that my first per- 
ception of prose rhythm came from that fearfully deliberate stylist, 
George Moore. There was one instant in which I could read words and 
the next instant I knew that prose could sing in its own way, under its 
own rules. This first perception in English verse came from a Masefield 
sonnet—one of those which caused so many of us for a time to use the 
word Beauty in everything we wrote—‘Beauty be with me for I am 
growing old.” One could go on through the arts: Pavlowa for the 
dance, Pissaro or was it Sisley for painting, Chopin it was, certainly, 
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for music; a little Calabrian Greek terra cotta for sculpture. And one 
could parallel such initiations into the fields of architecture, the sciences, 
bacteriology, chess, the illumination of history, and of course, on the 
spiritual plane the transition from instruction to belief. 

The point I make is that it is from such illumination that the poet 
sets forth—imitatively and justly so for we are born a new man only 
in the theological sense and under certain conditions. On the human 
plane we enter into the long procession of human achievement and de- 
feat, indissolubly linked to the past. It is here that reason enters into 
action. The poet, like the architect, the musician, the prose writer 
must through reason achieve the mastery of his form, the mastery of 
his technical material. Awareness of poetry, the first illumination, is 
the starting point and to me how that happens still remains very mys- 
terious. But having stated what I think takes place, the simple fact of 
the phenomenon, I proceed to place reason, at this point, the point of 
research into poetic means, in a very high position. 

Every form, every technical means must now be studied, practiced, 
explored, assimilated. There can be no advantage in deliberate poverty 
of means. Poetry will not cease to be derivative simply because the poet 
follows but one model, fills one vase with his new wine. And not only 
the forms available must be studied but the poet must acquire through 
reasoned study a complete mastery of sound, a complete understanding 
of values, a complete technical mastery of all rhythms. He may then 
use the simplest he chooses, but that simple rhythm, simple language 
will have overtones. The poet should think often of the painter, who 
must know all the research of the past, all the classic achievement and 
effort, the classic norms before he, like Cézanne, can create a prolong- 
ing of classicism into and beyond our time. The poet, too, should 
think of the musician, who must know the infinitely complex rules and 
achievements of harmony and numbers without which his melody no 
matter how pure will remain thin and impermanent. We talk too glibly 
of perpetual reinvention. There is instead perpetual renovation—a 
steady march into the future—but it is absurd to allow each new poet 
to think he should start out unequipped, ignorant and daring lest his 
originality be lost. 

I am not talking about a few textbooks of prosody; I am demand- 
ing an intellectual and conscious research, a deliberate period of ex- 
perimentation. I am asking that the poet, like any craftsman, accom- 
plish his years of apprenticeship, the length of which cannot be arbi- 
trarily determined. It may be years, months; it cannot be counted in 
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time. Yet it must be accomplished and it has always been accomplished 
by the great. Remember Dante’s intense awareness of the state of the 
Italian language, the new Italian language of his day; his preoccupa- 
tion with the Troubadours and their innovation—the dolce stil nuovo. 
What a lesson for us all that this man, whose deep thought was theo- 
logical, scientific, whose emotions were so strong, whose thought was of 
such extreme importance, should have been preoccupied as a poet by 
questions of language and style. No poet can escape from the technics 
of language and style. Nor should he want to escape. 

But in contemporary verse, and notably in this country, we see in- 
cessantly a true poetic gift being wasted and ruined and failing in ac- 
complishment precisely because the poet has neglected this intellectual 
effort which must be preliminary to true creation. The verse that all 
editors receive shows a most unusual combination of emotion and lack 
of technique, spirit combined deplorably with ignorance. Too often 
the ear is literally untrained, the forms not mastered. And words, those 
prime instruments of expression, are ignored in their historical sense and 
their changes unnoticed. Rubber-stamp words are used without the 
slightest awareness of the fact that they have lost their emotional con- 
tent. Poetic words are used without the slightest awareness that they 
are dead words and that their death corrupts all that surrounds them. 
As lovers of poetry it is the duty of all of us to cry out with Meredith, 
“More brains, oh Lord, more brains”—more deliberate effort towards 
cultural education, towards precise craftsmanship, towards ruthless cut- 
ting out of dead wood, the trivial, vulgar, trite; more respect for the 
forms we use. We ask for reasoned preparation by the poet and control. 

It is only for the sake of convenience that I have spoken of the form 
as if it were separate from the content. The content selects its appro- 
priate form but only after the poet has a mastery of the form. In spite 
of Abbé Bremond, it seems doubtful if one can write poetry with words 
regardless of meaning. When this phenomenon seems to occur it is a 
matter of the relative predominance of the music of poetry yet that 
predominance comes from the poet’s intellect. And the intellectual 
content, the aim of the poet remains in ultimate control. 

In the poetic idea and the necessity of ever vigilant reason con- 
trolling, ordering, selecting and rejecting the thought content of a 
poem, indeed reason must be the master—the master of the created 
matter: the servant of the creator. For if there is anything which seems 
certain to me it is that no poetic concept can escape the validation or the 
invalidation of reason. Those legends—the irresponsibility of the poet 
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and the freedom of the poetic concept from any restraint—are ideas 
prevalent generally among the illiterate. They are absurd and without 
foundation in morality. But there is no need to call morals into the 
discussion. These ideas, to all extent and purpose as vulgar as those 
which maintain that there is no relation between the poet’s personal 
life and his poetry, are contradictory to the truth inherent in poetry 
itself. They can be dismissed as untrue under the rules which concern 
poetry itself. Man, his will, his soul, his intelligence is bound to his 
poetic creation, to the poetic concept he expresses, to the very forms he 
uses in one integral unit. And that this is so is proved by the death 
sought by certain poets—who were precisely aware that their poetic 
effort was inseparable in solemn importance to their lives and could 
ruin their lives. And so a poet cannot dismiss reason in his poetic con- 
cepts without dismissing reason in his life. And it follows that it is 
impossible for a poetic concept to be valid, as poetry, as poetic truth, if 
it escapes from, if it does not fit into the domination of reason, if it 
leaves reason unsatisfied. 

Here there are two possible confusions. The first is that this 
thesis be taken as meaning that a poetic statement must follow step 
by step the orderly process of reason. The second is that the poetic 
statement proceeds as a deliberate application, a development of the 
reasoning process. These inferences are demonstrably false. What is 
true is that divination must divine the truth and inference must infer 
the truth. For poetry discovers, as Lautreamont said, “the relations be- 
tween the eternal first principles and the secondary truths of life.” The 
creative act of the poet springs from knowledge, essentially knowledge 
of himself; is governed and determined by will, the poet’s free will; 
and is tested by the poet’s reason—the servant of the soul. In other 
words the poetic act is not separated profoundly from any other human 
act. It is not freed, it does not exist outside the common obligation and 
privilege of man to exercise his reason. The architecture of man’s facul- 
ties, the spiritual, the intellectual, the emotional, is not disarrayed by 
some sterile and unnatural exemption in the case of the poet. 

Poetry is a spark leaping to an intense perception of truth. It can 
lead also to the perception of error but in error it dies. When an elec- 
tric discharge in a laboratory plays strange tricks and does not submit 
to the end for which it was provoked, when it produces a result which 
was not planned, the scientist checks his apparatus. He does not accept 
the accidental as truth. And it is a fundamental truth at the very 
heart of the matter that poetic intuition can be true or false. In its act 
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it is perhaps uncontrollable, as dreams are uncontrollable. It becomes 
subject to control, as soon as it exists, as soon as it is made to serve, as 
soon as from inchoate matter, the poet ordains and draws and creates. 
It is then that the poet must use reason to check and evaluate his intui- 
tion, the concrete expression of his intuition. He is no medium gov- 
erned at will by haphazard spirits. And here parenthetically I repress 
the obvious association of ideas which connects this subject of intuition 
to a political figure who precisely has refused to check his intuitions 
with the rules of humanity. 

It is then for the poet to make a considered use of his reason in the 
course of building his work. And by reason I mean all the techniques 
of reason, the acquired knowledge that transmutes appearance into fact, 
the philosophical certitudes, the intellectual heritage of mankind, and 
that little brother of these great things—common sense. 

Here again there is the possibility of confusion. Do not make me 
say that the poet must be encyclopedic. I only say that on the plane 
on which he works he must have as great a knowledge that that plane 
demands. Dante was encyclopedic. But a man who writes poems 
about trees must not have apple trees growing from acorns. And in 
the case of speculative poetry, and all great poetry is speculative, the 
poet’s baggage of reason must be very considerable in order to safe- 
guard his speculation from rediscovering the obvious. 

Now what does this mean in practice? It means that certain pro- 
found truths have come to be accepted by man and specifically by 
Christian man. These truths have been the subject of the life work of 
generation after generation of philosophers. They are now and they will 
be until the end of time available and open to restatement by poets. 
Poetic intuition year after year may lead to their restatement in a daz- 
zling fresh light as if in the first amazement of their discovery. And 
the extraordinary immediate rush of poetic perception may associate 
these truths with a fresh emotional content and a fresh and convincing 
form. Poetic intuition may also deny these truths but in the denial 
portray them in reverse. But where there is neither denial nor affirma- 
tion, and when intuition passes alongside of these truths without revolt 
or acceptance, but in blindness, then reason, utilizing knowledge, con- 
demns that poetry for its failure to account for the problem. Poetry 
relates principles but to relate them it must know them. The poet pro- 
ceeds by analogy, by all manner of mysterious paths but if he gets no- 
where then he gets nowhere. That is why the content of a poem must 
preoccupy the critic—but what does the critic matter?—and it must 
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preoccupy the poet. And it is this secondary critical faculty of reason 
which he must use ruthlessly. 

What is a simple test by which it can be known whether or not 
the poet has used his critical reason? I would say that such a test is 
almost a matter of politeness, of courtesy and of taste. The content of 
a poem must be transmissable. What the poet says must be available 
to another intelligence. I am not alluding to any technical difficulty 
in this transmission of thought from one mind to another. It is not a 
matter of not being abstruse or difficult. It is not a matter of not de- 
manding the greatest effort from the reader. What I ask has nothing 
to do with such difficulties nor on the other hand with any criterion of 
“back to simplicity” of statement, back to the land, cows and co- 
operatives. In our worried and indeed tortured world not all of us can 
be as clear and as simple as we would like. No, what I mean is some- 
thing as simple as that fascinating dictionary of modern English usage 
in which the well bred gentleman is taught that it is snobbish to pro- 
nounce French words, as a Frenchman would, when speaking English. 
It is that the content of any poem should be transmissable to the proper 
person, to the intended audience, without causing embarrassment to 
the person and to the audience. If the poem is speculative then the 
philosopher reading it must be able to say: this is right or wrong but 
the poet is aware of the problem. If the poem presumes to be written 
on the plane of intelligence, then an intelligent person reading it must 
not say this poet is smart but not intelligent. If the poem be emo- 
tional, the emotion must be human and not pathological. What one 
would not speak among the competent should not be published. 

Naturally I do not subscribe to the fallacy that poetry is mere- 
ly a pretty and a harmless thing. The poet is not someone with a 
sweet nature who sees the flowers in the cemetery and not the grave. 
Neither does he work for the pleasure of our leisure hours. The poet 
next to the mystic and the contemplative is the most daring soul on 
earth. In a sense he is more daring than the mystic for the mystic is 
certain that his object is truth. Whereas the poet, exploring himself 
and the laws of the world, explores a dangerous, a perilous terrain. 
The poet wishes to see, has the compelling mission to see himself and 
the world as God sees man and the world. Only he is not God. The 
paths that he explores are dangerous paths and poets have been lost on 
those paths, as man must always be lost who neglects the instrument of 
reason. Reason is the only companion who can help the poet on this 
dangerous exploration and reason is the adjunct of Faith. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


There Will Be Bread and Love, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The title poem of Mr. Coffin’s new book is a cooling draught for 
minds fevered by the cares and confusions of the present day. “There 
will be bread and love,” this writer says, “when our wars are over, or 
within them, if they last.” This is no sedative to induce apathy, but a 
stimulant for the senses. Bread and love being “the final things,” they 
are rightly used as the symbols for simple yet rich living, and poetry 
again offers an escape into reality and not from it, as some have tried 
to urge. 

But these are not poems born of or intended solely for the moment. 
The thoughts are long thoughts, many of them stretching back into the 
writer’s childhood, and the lessons of a lifetime are there. The core of 
human experience is represented in lines as simple and lovely as these: 


A farm is a mysterious place 

Where you can come out face to face 
With yourself at lonely labor, 

A farm is making a good neighbor 
Out of rain or wind or snow 

And guiding life along the flow 

Of the soil beside a plow, 


Saving Summer in a mow. 


Readers of Mr. Coffin’s previous works will recall with pleasure his vivid 
portraits of the fisherfolk and farmers of his native state, Maine. These 
people are again present, set against a familiar background of realism 
and regionalism. Tales of love, raccoon hunting, and apple picking, as 
well as of the tides and pastures, lend color to the work. 

Certain restrictions, self-imposed by Mr. Coffin, will limit the ap- 
peal of this book. For one thing, there is a lack of objectivity, which 
occasionally makes it difficult for the reader to share writer’s feel- 
ings. Again, certain patterns are repeated too frequently: for example, 
the father-son relationship and the use of bucolic symbols. The poet’s 
almost constant use of the couplet, while admittedly effective as an in- 
strument for conviction, would be more persuasive if alternated more 
often with other verse forms. It would also appear, from Mr. Coffin’s 
words, that all children are born males and that a woman’s place is in 
the kitchen. A poem is defined as “a woman crowding wood into a 
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cookstove,” and as “‘a girl who shells new green peas.” The following 
lines reveal the inevitable consequence of such a theory: 


And two wives cool as Summer wives can be 
Were playing checkers under a maple tree, 

They had white aprons on and sleeves rolled high 
As if they had just left an apple pie. 


But low-flying lines like these are few, and there is much in the 
book which is worth mulling over and re-reading as poetry—D. F. C. 


The Best Poems of 1941, selected by Thomas Moult. London: Jona- 
than Cape, Limited. 

It takes a special mould of critical mind to be an anthologist and 
when the anthologist gives himself the task of producing an anthology 
of the “Best Poems of the Year,” it implies a combination of energy, 
faith and courage that is rare indeed. Thomas Moult has produced his 
annual selection of “best” poems since 1922. There have been others, 
such as Braithwaite’s and L. A. G. Strong’s, but one lacked judgment 
and the other endurance. Naturally, the war theme in 1941 is domi- 
nant, but the “1941” book is not overburdened by the martial note. 

Wondering how consistent Mr. Moult’s design for poetry has been 
since 1922 I have thumbed through a number of back volumes. They 
indicated a fidelity to certain poem patterns as well as a recurrent 
loyalty to certain authors. Mr. Moult is a bit of a softie when it comes 
to the well-developed lyrical sentiment. David Morton is an old stand- 
by, and is represented by two sonnets. The Teasdale formula of melan- 
choly is attractive to Moult and within these schools of verse-writing 
his selections are of a high order. In sampling intellectual pessimism 
Moult prefers Conrad Aiken, although this year he has chosen a sonnet 
sequence by Aiken which is an example of dextrous rhyming rather 
than good poetry, for Aiken has done far better. 

Moult demonstrates a tolerant mind toward the experimenters, 
and presents the pin-wheel rhetoric of Oscar Williams and Eve Mer- 
riam. Marianne Moore, with a subtler gift of verbal enamel is repre- 
sented by the “Paper Nautilus.” Herbert Palmer’s “Ode” is a melo- 
dramatic diatribe against war and is too much sound and fury. 

All in all, it’s a fair winnowing of the year’s crop and the phrase 
“best poems,” can only be used in a relative sense. Moult is not over- 
awed by the high-priced monthlies or the priggish weeklies, though he 
does sample the Atlantic Monthly and the New Republic. The small 
poetry magazines such as Voices, the Lyric and SPIRIT stand up well 
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against formal literary journals. There is an occasional representation 
from the daily papers such as the New York Times and Washington 
Post. Moult’s range includes the poets of England, Ireland and Canada, 
and the United States. The anthologist has chosen three poems from 
SPIRIT, Raymond E. F. Larsson’s musical “Ballad of the Rain,” Fray 
Angelico Chavez’s “Vineyard Song,” and this reviewer’s “Psalm Before 
the Dark Mirror.”—A. M. S. 


Awake! And Other Wartime Poems, by W. R. Rodgers. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $1.50. 

W. R. Rodgers is a new Irish poet who confesses that having been 
schooled in a backwater of literature out of sight of the running stream 
of contemporary verse, he did not until the late thirties come face to 
face with what was being done in this particular watercourse. The 
present volume contains poems none of which was written earlier than 
three years ago, and perhaps it is the author’s too brief seasoning that 
permits him to bury some of his strikingly fresh concepts beneath an 
incubus of self-consciousness. Excellent metaphors there are indeed, 
but this seems a book of metaphors. The author does not allow his 
devices, which sometimes are very good devices, to contribute to the 
erection of a larger idea; he runs his minor virtues to the ground. His 
poems are too long. He is compact in his phrases and his lines, but long- 
winded over all. He strives after earthiness and the vital spark and the 
hard edges of virulence, but he succeeds, rather, in unstringing the guts 
of his readers. He is a man with a strong talent, but his talent does 
not support a largeness of mind or spirit or even of poctry. Beauty, 
even in our wild and woolly day, should be poetry’s chief commodity, 
but Mr. Rodgers prefers harshness and ugliness. True, the silvery beauty 
of some of his images does splinter through from time to time, but it is 
not the tone of the completed work.—T. O’C. S. 


New and Selected Poems, by Robert Haven Schauffler. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.00. 

Robert Haven Schauffler will be remembered for his anthology 
poem, “Scum o’ the Earth.” There are a few poems in this new, selected 
volume which approach, and perhaps surpass this single poem. But in 
general, the book is full of disappointing verse. It has some of the 
qualities of true poetry: directness, metrical discipline, nobility of theme 
and optimism. But the pieces do not get above the level of free-moving, 
joyous prose, patterned after poetry. The few war poems are excep- 
tions; and this leads one to believe that Mr. Schauffler might have been 
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an authentic poet if his inspiration had been fed more frequently on 
sterner reflections than nature and travel. 

But it is well to note that, though he does not come up to the re- 
quirements of a poet, yet he does not sink to the level of many modern 
poets. Much modern unrhymed and unrhythmic anguish is a sinking, 
a stooping down to a level below that of honest simple verse like Mr. 
Schauffler’s. For poetry, like every art, is a fusion of many things (lan- 
guage, imagination, and thought) into a single and singular effect; and 
a work which indulges in overluxuriousness of images or sound, to the 
hurt of the spiritual element of thought, is false art, and harmful: there 
is, in a way, an esthetic sin of brutishness. Mr. Schauffler’s verse is at 
least healthy, in being noble, and hopeful, and thought-provoking. It 
does not smack of materialism. He is not skeptical, nor morose, nor so 
self-centered as to think that his foreboding and passionate dreams will 
be of interest to orderly and happy minds. 

But it must be repeated that this is a book of verse; and whatever 
purpose a clear unimpeded verse may serve today, the book should not 
be unconditionally recommended to any who are seeking the image of 
pure poetry.—J. D. 


Strong Cables Rising, by Mary Sloane. New York: E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany, Incorporated. $2.00. 

Mrs. Sloane’s virtue, as Robert P. Tristram Coffin illustrates in his 
introduction to her first collection of poems, is sinewy slenderness. 
“Mary Sloane is particularly at home in poems that are merely small 
statements of the calmness and sufficiency of a quiet season or of quiet, 
observing people in repose,” Mr. Coffin observes. He commends a 
technique which he finds as clear and sharp as frostwork, and Mrs. 
Sloane’s ability to pass one of the true tests of poetry, the value of sep- 
arate lines. With all these encomiums the reader will heartily agree. 

An equally interesting aspect of the book is its significant emphases. 
Mrs. Sloane apparently has three major moods. The first and the most 
important is her rejection of the contemporary cult of doubt and dis- 
illusion, the second is her deep intuition into the beauty of nature and 
the third is her understanding of human personalities. In addition to 
her sequence of fourteen sonnets from which the title of the book is 
derived, several of her most effective poems are moving pleas to shun 
the abyss of disbelief. ‘Poor futile voice,” she writes of doubt, “‘tomor- 
row’s dawn will light, strong cables rising darkly from the night.” To 
her “Earth holds no beauty for uncertain feet, And to the sightless all 
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things terrify.” Meaningful lines like these show how well she has 
caught the modern mood: 


“The great corrosive sin of discontent.” 


“We have no claim to glory, in whose eyes 
The journey started and the journey done 
Are one together... .” 


“Our inward-driven eyes see only dark.” 


“Thus are we wronged, and by our own election, 
Who take for truth a wavering reflection.” 


Her concluding sonnet is a prayer to the “God of ancient codes” to 
“teach us to pay the toll . . . to see the curving cables rise again, A rain- 
bow promise to the race of men.” 

In “Blue Evening,” “Hunting Piece,” “Mors Temporis,” the best 
of the nature lyrics, Mrs. Sloane aims to be at once lucid and musical, 
rather than rich and colorful. ‘Hunting Piece” is especially effective. 
Three of the “character” poems are outstanding, viz., “The Old Man” 
(whose heart already clings to God’s eternal scheme of things) ; “The 
Owners” and “Requiescat” which contains the two best lines of the 


book— 


“Not a soul to understand 
The strength he molded out of sand.” 


Only a dozen of the fifty-four individual poems in this collection are 
without obvious merit, and perhaps a dozen more are respectable fillers. 
But Strong Cables Rising is on the whole a very interesting and often a 
deeply moving book.—F. X. C. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Written from Six Oaks (?), Mass. 
To the Editors—Though I haven’t entirely read the issue [March, 1942], 
I hasten to praise Frank P. Jay’s “Psalm for Good Friday.” Tom Boggs’ 
poem has delightful places, and Chavez’s a fine old-time ring. Your 
editorial, especially if considered with Francis Connolly’s bit on Miss 
Harmon, is very stimulating. Though I could wish the Harmon piece 
had been about a Mr. Ned Lew Harmon. It seems to me it is the men 
who lash out most fiercely against their not altogether enthusiastic re- 
viewers. But then it probably goes by opposites, the women, protected 
by gallantry, making bold against the man critic, and the man poet, 
venting his indignation against the woman critic. For both, it might 
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also be said that even to be identified with the art in Six Oaks, Nebr., 
is some slight service, for there is no plethora of minor poets there, or 
even of those willing to admit an interest in the art.—Margery Mans- 
field. 

(At least it can be said, that Dr. Connolly had no intention of con- 
fining the application of his remarks to an hypothetical Miss Harmon. 
These were meant to be applicable with equal justice to all the Ned Lew 
Harmons, as well.—T he Editors.) 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
To the Editor—I was pleased to see my “House of the Spirit” in the 
January issue of SPIRIT. Your printing dignifies any text, but this 
time I was tempted to think your proofreader an athlete, or one-time 
sports-editor, in that “football” was let do duty for “‘foot-fall” in verse 
seven of my poem. Though I confess to have visited the new Forum 
Mussolini, scene of Roman games, I have not as yet waxed lyric about 
it. But naturally I could enjoy the misprint, and did so heartily.—Sister 


M. Thérése, Sor.D.S. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

To the Editor—Mr. Gustav Davidson, of the Fine Editions Press, has 
sent me a copy of SPIRIT containing your review of my book. I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank you for the attention you have given 
Boy at Dusk and for the interesting things you have said about it. Nat- 
urally, I do not agree with every statement you have made, but I do 
want you to know that I am grateful to have your opinions. Nor do 
I try to conceal the fact that many of those opinions pleased me. 

I have resolved that this letter shall not turn into a kind of rebuttal, 
but there are two matters that I wish to mention. The first is that there 
was no other reason for the omission of the SPIRIT poems than those of 
limitations of space and limitations of personal favoritism toward those 
poems which did appear in the book. The second matter centers around 
the implication of “the bathetical ‘O Vega.’” You see, I wasn’t apostro- 
phizing just any star. The sun and its planets are traveling toward 
Vega at the rate of twelve miles per second. And, although astronomers 
concede it to be unlikely that the earth will ever actually crash into 
Vega, I felt that I was not being too poetically licentious in suggesting 
such a collision. 

I hope that I have not sounded resentful in the preceding explana- 
tion. I am grateful to have had my book competently reviewed in 
SPIRIT.—Ralph Friedrich. 
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